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PRESIDENT OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, 





ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
In seeking the source of this order through the 
dark mazes of the history of modern Kurope, it 
appears that many writers have mistaken the track. 
Some have supposed that the institation descended 
from the equestrian order of the ancient Romans ; 
but the abseneeol allbut mere nominal rescinblance 
has long exploded tins theory. Others have inmag- 
ined that the Franks, and the rest of German na- 
tions, who on the fall of tic Roman empire, subdued 
and divided Gaul, brourht with them the seeds of 
Chivalry, which spontaneously grew up into that 


extraordinary plant, which has so extensively 


flourished. ‘The oath of the Frank was one of 
service to his Prince: that of the Knight, to his 
God and to Society : the ene promise d to defend 


his leader: the other to prot et the oppresse d, and 
to uphold the right. 


Chivalry gradually became no longer a simple 


>engagement betwegn a few gcnerous and valiant 


8) 


\inen, but took théWorm of a great and powerful in. 


y 


stitution: and it became necessary that the society 


should be distinguished by particular signs and 
symbols, which would guard it against the intrusion 
of unworthy or disvrraceful members. 


The 


tinguished Chivalry from every other order in the 


time at which fixed revulations first dis- 
state cannot now be preeiscly determined : but may 
be putdown in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
adiuitting another to the noble 


Mach kni rit on s 


order of which he himself was a member, probably 
added sone little form tlity us he thought fit, tl the 
mass of these customs, collected! y tradition, formed 
the body of their cereinonial law. 

The first point required of the aspirants to ¢ hiv- 
alry, in its earliest state was certainly a solemn 
vow—"* T's spe ak the truth, to succor the he Ile ss 
and eppre ssed, and never to turn back from an 


CHENLY. This vow, combined with other solemni- 
tics, Was the foundation of that mysterious conipact, 
whici has been handed down to the present ace. 


It is 


in historic 


re than probable, that the ceremony next 


al orce r, att cle d to the admission ot an 


aspirant uito the ranks of kniehtibood, was that of 


—_—— 


publicly arming him with the weapons he was to 
The Church* of 


course added her part to secure reverence for an 


use, in pursuance of his vow. 


order which was so well calculated to promote all 
tlic objects of religion, and vigils, fasts and prayers 
became almost @ part of the initiation to knighthood, 

In France the order took its first rise ; and prob- 
ably the disgust felt by some pure minds at the gross 
and barbarous licentiousness of the times, infused 
that virtuous severity into the institutions of chivalry 
give the 


which was in itself a glory. 


If we may 
least credit to the picture of the immorality and 
luxury of the French, us drawn by Abbon in hus 


pocm on the siege of Pars, no words will be found 
suflicient to express our admiration for the men who 
first undertook to combat not only the tyranny, but 
vices of their age 3 


the who singly went forth to 


war aguist crime, miyustice and cruelty; who 
nee nee, 


of 


barbarity and evil; and who, from the wrecks of 


defied the whole world in defence of 


virtue and truth; who stemmed the torrent 
aves, and the ruins of empires, drew out a thousand 


jt wels to glitterin the star that shone upon the 


breast of knighthood. 

For long hud the Christian religion struggled 
ilone, a wreat but shaded light, through the storms 
of dark and barbarous ages. ‘Till chivalry arose 
but from that 
moment, with a champion in the field, to lead forth 


there was nothing to uphold it; 


the knowledge that had been imprisoned in the 
cloister, the influence of relizion began to spread 
and inerease. ‘Though worldly men thereunto at. 
tached the aggrandizement of their own temporal 
power, and knaves and villians mude it the means 
of their avariee, or the cloak of their vice, still the 
influeuee of the divine truth itself gr idnally wroaght 
upon the hearts of mien, purify ing, calming, refining, 
tili the world, grew wise enough to separate the 
perfection of the gospel from the weakness of its 
teachers, and to reject the errors, while the y Te- 
strained the powes of the Roman church. 

In the meantime Chivalry stood forth the most 


clorious institution that man himself ever devised. 


*lt isu hy 1 t th ) ‘ s of the ord 
were tue ¢ es ! 3 

ex iug he a ehu f Rome; and the be 

blood of , poured out on the field in Pelesti 
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In its youth and in its simplicity, it appeared grand 
and beautiful, both from its own intrinsic excellence, 
In 
its after-years it acquired pomp and luxury ; and to 
pomp and luxury naturally succeeded decay and 
death; but still the legacy that it left behind it to 
posterity was a treasure of noble feelings and 
generous principles. 


and from its contrast with the things around. 


There cannot be a doubt that Chivalry, more 
than any other institution (except religion) aided 
to work out the civilization of Europe. It first 
taught devotion and reverence to those weak, fair 
beings, who but in their beauty and their gentleness 
have no defence. It first raised love above the 
passions of the brute, and by dignifying woman, 
made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to 
enthusiasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taught 
the heart to expand like a flower to the sunshine, 
beautified glory with generosity, and smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war. 

For the mind, as far as knowledge went, Chivalry 
itself did every thing; and there is scarcely a noble 
feeling or trace in the history of modern Europe, 
that is not in some degree referable to that great 
and noble principle, which has no name but the 
Spirit of Chivalry. 
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THE SILVER BOTTLE: 
OR 
The Adventures of * Litthe Marlboro? % 
En Search of Wis Fortune. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


Written for the * Uncle Sam” by Proressor InaranamM, 
author of * The Quadroon,” * Lafitte,” The Dancing 
Feather,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Marlborough Castle, August 4, 1844. 

I nave now torecord one of the most interesting 
events of my life, and one which has been to me the 
cause of iifinite happiness and gratitude. In a 
word, I hare been recognised and acknowledged 
by my father! His reason at my interview returned, 


and But I anticipate the narrative of the 





circumstances, and will at once proceed to relate 
them as I promised in my last letter. 


It will be re 


see him was at the hour of sunsct, at which season 


snembered that the time set for me to 


it had been long his custom to leave his private 


chamber adjoining the cenotaph and kneel beside 
it as if in worship. As the moment approached in 
which I was to make this trial, in its results so 


interesting to me, I becaine greatly agitated and 
feared that my feelings would so far overcu:ne :ne 
as to render it impossible for me to go throuth with 
At length 
of the setting day began to gather 


the painful scene I had to enter upon. 
the shadows 
upon the woodlands and the last lingering glow of 
sunlight fade from the edges of the hills, and the 
moment of trial was at hand! 

His Grace came to ime and taking me by the 
hand embraced me like a father, and then, attended 
by Mr. Beufort, we left my chamber and proceeded 
towards the hallofthe cenotaph. At the outer door 
the two gentleman remained, and opening the door 
I entered alone, leaving it ajar, that they might be 
spectators of what ensued. ‘The saloon was unoc- 
cupied, for it wanted yet three minutes to the vesper 
I had intentionally come in before, that I 


(might better compose myself fur the part I had to 


With feelings that I 
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find it impussible to describe I slowly approached 
the cenotaph, and kneeling reverently by its side I 
gazed with awe and filial tenderness upon the 
marble resemblance of her who I believed to be my 
mother. As I gazed I insensibly forgot my object 
in being there, and with tears in my eyes and clasped 
hands I let my thoughts wander to the past days 
of her unhappiness, and in recalling these I then 
ceased to regret that she had passed away to scenes 
of unalloyed enjoyment. In my imagination also, 
I began to invest the white, cold and immovable 
marble with the hues and motion of life, till I seemed 
to be kneeling by the side of her who only slept and 
whom a touch, a whisper from her child would 
awaken. Impressed with this feeling I impulsively 
extended my hand and laid it lightly upon her 
clasped fingers, and said in a voice that startled 
myself from its depth and intensity of mingled love 
and grief, 

“ Mother! mother, arise ! 

calls you!” 

At this moment I heard a step and looking up 
beheld standing gazing down upon me across the 
cenotaph, Lord Ferdinand! He stood looking calm, 
sorrowful and yet fearfully stern, his tall person and 
dignified air giving him an appearance at once lofty 
and commanding. 


It is your son who 


I was instantly recalled toa 
sense of the task before me, and my self-possession 
returned. I saw his eye was fixed upon me with a 
look of mingled wonder and anger. 


me, 


Ile surveyed 
as I kneeled, for some moments in silence. 
At length he addressed me in a voice that thrilled 
to my soul—for nature told me that it was the voice 
of my father: 

“* Who art thou that darest to kneel by this sacred 
shrine ? Who art thou that callest upon the dead ? 
Speak! ‘This spot is sacred, and he who profanes 
itimust purify it with his blood ! Say, who art thou ?” 

* Father?” I answered, scarcely able to articulate 
the word from the strength of my emotions, which 
well nigh suffocated me. 

“ Father!” he repeated slowly ; and thrice he 
repeated the word cach time with increased bitter- 
“ Yes, | had a father! But I will not tell to 
No! too! Oh, 


ness. 


strange cars the tale! I had a wile, 


sucha wile! Angels did love her while yet she 
lived, and angels are her companions now !” And 
clevating his finger he remained a few moments 
silently and inipressive ly pointing heavenward. All 


at once he cried in a voice ot thunder, 
* But who art thou that darest to kneel here?” 
** Hler child!” 
* Ter child! Ha, ha, ha!’ 


wildly and fiercely. 


and he laughed 
The expression of his features 
* Yes, she had a child! But— 
Oh, thou Duke! 


father! L imay not 


was t uly terrible. 
but —Oh, iy poor mad brain! 
Thou 





but hist! he is my 
She lies 

full of gentleness and joy was thy spirit, my be- 
loved! 
me, how like chords of a well-tuaed harp my heart 
strings sounded the touches of thy gentle words! 


speak against him. here now? Oh how 


[low soft with love beamed thy eyes upon 


But thou livest now only in memory !” 
“ She was very lovely, my lord ?” I said, secing 
him pause and gaze with sorrowful tenderness upon 
the beauteous features of the marble face, wishing 
to draw him to converse with me. 
** Her countenance, fair as thou seest, was but 
a rude mirror iunperfectly reflecting the divine beauty 
of her soul!” 
* My Lord, you said but now she was a mother 


What became of her child?” 


-~——_~— 


i 


known! Oh, no! It must be kept a sceret! The 


dukedom hangs upon it! Aye it does hang upon 
it! Be silent, if thou knowest it! By and by he 
will be found and then upon his noble brow I will 
But hush! It must 
She who lies there 
and I are sole keepers of the secret !” 

The loud, 
spoke, this thrilled to my soul. 
overheard by the Duke and Mr, 


place the coronet of his House ! 
not be breathed to the winds! 


cautious, impressive voice in which he 
Every word was 
Seufort, for though 
he spoke in a whisper, it was singularly deep and 
distinct, reaching the remotest corner of the saloon. 
While he wasspeaking he came round the cenotaph 
and stood by my side. 1 still knelt; for in sucha 
presence, my mad father and my mother’s shade ! 
I could only kneel in awe. 

“ ]T will keep the secret, my lord !” 

“ I know that you may be trusted. I know you 
not, nor why you are here, but there is a spirit 


eyes that I love.” 


looks out through thine 


« Where, my lord, is your child?” I asked, with 
as much composure and firmness as I could 
command. 


* Breathe 


seating himself upon the pedestial of the cenotaph 


it not above thy breath!” he said, 
and laying his hand impressively upon my arm, 
while his eyes surveyed me with a pecular intensity 
mingled with kindness that seemed to me to be 
parental, though he himself was unconscious of the 


“7 had 


He was an infant! 


source of this regard. a boy! A brave 


beautiful boy ! I saw him only 
is gone! gone! too ?”’ 


This was uttered with the mosttouching melancholy, 


as an infant, but he gone 
“ Dead?” LT asked with my heart on my lips. 
* Dead! Yes, 
himself rather than to me. 
Yes, 


poor, 


dead!” he replied, speaking to 
** Are not the lost dead ? 
he is dead, for I know not where he is! My 
I cannot guide its 
When I would think, all bee 


eracked brain! thouvhts or 


memories ! omeschuos! 


Oh, if I could remember where ! 1 should not be 
mad! 

He rose up and walked to and fro before the 
shrine, his hands Claspe d ucross his forchead, and 
his face cloquent with the anguish of the bitterest 
woe. Lrose, also, and gently pliced my hand upon 
hisarms; for Lhnew I held the key— the taulisman— 
which if prope used would unlock the store-house 
of memory. I felt that if he could once be brought 
to a certain definite pout ol past time so as to re- 


cognise it, he could then be brought down to the 


present moment, and reason would once more 


recover her lost path. 
sal My lord,” Is 


assulnc, 


uid, in the kindest tones I could 


** vou have been pleased te regard me with 


favor! Will you suffer me to hold a few words of 
conversation with you ? 


smiling with an affection in his glance that broug 


face and then 
lit 


looked me steadfastly in the 
tears to my eyes, answered 


“") 
“ Ye s, 


in the tones of het 


I will listen to thee, for you speak to me 
I loved! Speak, but I will gaze 
on thee, for you look upon mc with the cyes of my 
be loved 4 

My lord,” I said, 


6 Soitly though!” he 


Softly ; for this must be 


* T will speak of your son !” 


said, with an air of fear. 
known only to us three ! 
Did I not tell thee how the Dukedom hangs upon 
it! ! But I care 


the I did onee, and did 


No, it must not be known 
Dukedon ! wickedly by 


deserting ny poor boy ! 


not for 


hoping to get him again it 


{  DidI say she was a mother!” he cried hoarsely. % 
“ Hush then, and do not repeat it! It must not be | 
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+ but God has punished me in taking away my 


memory. Dost thou know, young man, lam mad 


for the cause that I have forgotten where we left 
our boy! Sometimes I fancy ‘twas at an Inn in the 
vallies of Switzerland: then I think twas in an 
auberge in the South of France! ‘Then again I am 
persuaded he was drowned in the Atlantic !” He 
said this with a painful expression of perplexity and 
gricf upon his haggard y@ noble countenance. 

** You crossed the Atlantic then, my lord?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“ | forget—methinks we were cast away and 
lost on the voyage! L remember a great storm! 
Yet, no ! if we had been lost I had not been here, 
you know, nor she there!” It will have been ob- 
served that in alluding to his wife, that he invariably 
seemed to regard her as actually before him in the 
cenotaph. ‘ But my poor brain wanders!” and 
he placed his hand to his brow. 

“© My lord,” I said, taking his hand and seating 
him upon the pedestal, * I will tell you a tale !” 

« Marry, I should be right glad to listen! I could 
listen and look in thine eyes ever?” 

“In America, my lord, twenty-six years ago, 
there drew up to a small inn not far from Boston, a 
carriage, containing a gentleman and his wife, both 
in mourning! Does iny lord listen ?” 

I received no reply, but with both hands he laid 
a firm grasp upon my wrist and riveted his eyes 
earnestly upon my face. 

* ‘The carriage was yeilow and driven by a negro 
man! ‘They alighted, this @entleman and lady, 
who seemed overcome with grief. ‘They entered 
the inn and were followed to a distant chamber by 
the negro, who carried beneath his arm a covered 
basket, about the safety of which the lady seemed 


to be very watchful, giving the man many an 


anxious and careiul eantion. ‘They remained an 


hour or two and then ordeting them carriage, though 


it was already sun-set, they left the Inn, taking 


the basket with themn.—But now comes the point 


of my story, my lord! An hourafter their departure, 
the landl uly hearmag the erying of an infant followed 


the sound and entering the room they had left, 


found lying upon the 
“A elild? An my boy! Her 


son!” cried out lord Ferdinand, catching the words 


bed —— 


infant? a boy? 


from my mouth and speaking in a loud and terribly 
excited tone, a tone in which the wildest joy was 
I had watched the 
glad dawning of intelligence as L spoke, diffusing 


slowly yet surely the light of intelligence over the 


mingled with trembling hopes. 


night of reason and oblivion. IT had seen with joy 
the progressive unfolding of the portals of his 
memory, and anticipate the certain recognition 
which followed. 

“It was a male infant, my lord, and doubtless 
left by the travelers! In its hands it held grasped 
this silver bottle!” 

As I said this I drew from my bosom the bottle 
and placed it in his hands! He looked at it a few 
moments with an indescribable expression, or rather 
crowd of expressions upon his face; for his coun- 
tenance underwent surprising changes as he held 
it. Slowly he sank upon his knees and lifting his 
hands to heaven he bowed his head with a look of 
inexpressible gratitude upon his breast, and said in 
a voice I shall never forget, 

* God, Ll thank thee!” 

He remained 


silent a few moments, and then 


rising turned to me and said in words broken by 


/ emotion, 


——~ 
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it live?” 

“ It did, my lord! It lives still !” 

* Still! Oh, tell me where! tell me that I may 
fly tohim! He is my child! He isher son! Heaven 
has sent thee here to throw the light of memory 
upon my shattered brain, and I once more behold 
the past. ‘That gentleman and lady were myself 
and she who sleeps there! We did wickedly in 
deserting our little one, but we knew in whose 
kindly hands we left it, hoping in a few short 
months to have it restored ! But the wickedness of 
those who compelled us to this step is greater far! 
And I, in my ambition, did urge thee to it, gentle 
wife! But I know thy gentle spirit forgave me ere 
it fled!” He paused, overcome with inward feelings. 
At iength he raised his head and said earnestly. 

* You tell me my boy lives!” 

“He does, my lord!” I answered scarcely 
audible, and trembling with the deepest emotion. 

“ Where? I will fly to embrace him! I will 
kneel at his feet and implore his pardon! Tell me 
where my boy is—my child! that I may fly to his 
embrace |” 

*“* Here,my noble lord! here, my father! Behold! 
your son kneels to you for your blessing !" 

He gazed upon me for a moment with the light 
of instinctive recognition growing brighter and 
clearer in his parental eyes and then wth a loud 
cry, cast hinself into my arms. 

CHAPTER XX. 
The Author of the * Silver Buttle’ to the reader : 

Dear Reaver—Having, in the last eh pter, 
brought our story down to that point where our here 
is recognised and acknowledged by his futher, we 
shall now pursue the narrative in our own words, 
* Litthe Mariboro” having, with this event, closed 
lus correspondence. 

After his extraordinary recognition by his father 
of his claim there remamed no doubt whatever of 
its validity in the mind of the Duke, if there had 
been any before. Hle was embraced by him with 
new testimonials of affeetion ; and lord Ferdinand, 
entirely restored to his reason, tenderly embraced 
the Duke, and then ina very clear manner gave a 
full uecount of the circumstances connected with 
the desertion of his infant. 

* It was my fault and my crime,” he said with 
emotion. ‘ My lovely wife with tears entreated me 
to regard more my child’s and her happiness, than 
the rank and title, with the loss of which I was 
threatened. But too ambitious, yet loving both my 
wife and infant with the deepest tenderness, I urged 
the step we finally took, though it nearly broke her 
heart. We then returned to England, and—the 
rest is known!” 

Lord Ferdinand then embraced his son, and it 
being noised that a son of lord Ferdinand had 
arrived and that he recovered his reason on secing 
him, the castle was filled with the greatest rejoicings. 

After the lapse of a week spent in congratulations 
and festivities, during which tire our hero, * Little 
Marlborough,” had been re-baptized by the name 
of Ilenry Frederick, Mr. Beufort said that it was 
now full time for him to return to London. He 
said he had never been made so happy in his life 
and should always congratulate himself on having 
been instrumental in bringing about so much joy. 
Our hero having now been fully recognized to be 
the son of lord Ferdinand and his claim.to the title 
unquestionable, it is to be presumed that he expe- 
rienced that high degree of happiness that must 
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long and persevering researches after his parent- 
age. ‘The high rank he had acquired, the elevated 
position in society he all at once found himself in, 
did not so much fill him with gratification, as the 
reflection that it now rendered him worthy of her 
whose love had been the guiding star of his 
wandering barque through all his reveries. Of the 
beautiful Emma Field he first thought, and he felt 
that his happiness could not be perfect unless shared 
by her. He therefore resolved to obtain permission 
of his newly recovered friends, and in company with 
Mr. Beufort, visit London. Reluctant as the Duke 
and his father were to part with him, they finally 
consented on the condition that he would be absent 
but a weck. 

“If you are away longer than that, my lord 
Henry,” said his Grace, * I and your father will 
be posting up to London after you. But as you 
say you have some private business you desire to 
transact before you appear before the world in your 
own proper rank, go with Mr. Beufort. By the by, 
Mr. Beulort, I wish you to be my grandson's banker 
to any amount he may require while in London, 
and pray, my good lord, take care of your health. 
We have found you too recently to lose you again !” 

“1 assuce your grace,” answered lord Henry, 
“ that I shall do nothing that may bring upon me 
the reprool of those to whom I owe so much! 
Fare.e !, my honored father! [trust on my return 
Nothing but 
te most pressing affairs would draw me from you 
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your health will be qu'te resto:ed. 


at thos time 

Taking a tender farewell of these and others of 
the family who were present, lord Henry sprang 
into the carri:ge which was in waiting. He saw 
that its panels bore the crest of an cayle strangling 
a serpent; and his bosom glowed with pride and 
gratitude that he was now no longer a wanderer 
without any other clue to his family than the Silver 
Bottle and its device. 

After a rapid and pleasant journey they reached 
London. As they were entering the metiopolis Mr. 
Beufort said, 

** Now, my lord, as you have frankly told me 
that you have come to town to find out your Ameri- 
can beauty, what are your first movements 

‘lo ascertain where she is—seck her, declare 
my passion, and if she will make me so happy, I 
will make her my wife!” 

‘If you find she is engaged or really married to 
Mr. Russel Carry! ?” 

“ Impossible! Iam convinced their meeting was 


the merest accident. He could never be any thing 


to her!” 

* Well, there is no doubt now that you will 
eclipse him!” 

‘** IT do not intend to do it by rank and title, Mr. 
Beufort. 

“ And if she accepts you!” 


I mean to keep them seeret from her!” 

“ Declare my true name and rank !” 

** Tf she refuses, you can also declare it, and no 
doubt greatly to her vexation !” 

** Do not speak of refusal. I am persuaded I 
have an interest in her heart.—She kuows my past 
history, and the cloud that hung over my name has 


been the only obstacle both to her more open de. 


monstrations of affection as well as it has been of 4) 


my own. 


“ If such is your intended course, my lord, yous 


had best drive, as the coach is yours and has your; 
arms, to the C 





Hotel in Re gent street, and put 
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f up there under your proper title and rank. You 
need not be scen, but take private rooms and remain 
in them till I can ascertain for you where abouts 

{ your American friends are putting up. T will go 

about it at once, as soon as we reach London. 

Wecan inquire 
as we drive there !” 

Shortly after this conversution, the travelling 

| carriage of the Duke of M 


Possibly they may beat theC —., 
( 
‘ 


was announced as 
Hotel. 


The excitement among the servants and so up to 








being drawn up before the door of the ¢ 


the proprictor was in proportion with the personage 
named. From it alighted not the Duke, but a 
young gentleman and an elderly 


ee 


genlloman, in 
whoin the host recognised Mr. Beufort. 

“ T thought my lord Duke had honored us,” said 
the propriotor, looking a little disappointed. 

“ Not the Duke in person, but his grand-son, 
* He has been 


absent abroad for years, and but recently returned !” 


lord Henry,” answered Mr. Beufort. 


This explanation was sufficient. Lord Henry 
was ushered into the hotel and escorted to the finest 
and it was not 
long before it was known to most of the nobility 
sojourning in the C 
of M 
the house. 


Lord Henry kept himself very close for the re- 


suite of apartments in the hotel ; 





that agrandson of the Duke 





had arrived in England and was then in 


mainder of the day, leaving his good friend Mr. 
Beufort, to make such inquires touching the Ficld 
family as would be necessary, he being better aec- 
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quainted with London, and more likely to be 


successful; besides our hero did not wish to appear 
} abroad as lord Henry M—— until he had seen 
Smma. About eight o’clock in the evening a 
{ servant entered and said with that profound respect 
( characteristic of English footinen in addressing 
titled personages. 
** My lord,a gentleman below desires an interview. 
( He had no ecard, but he gave his name as Butlet !” 
“ Mr. Beufort! Show him up? 
} * T will, my lord !” 
' Our hero's heart throbbed vic lently during the 
( absence of the servant: for he expect d that his 
friend was the bearer of news from the party in 
which he was so much interested. ‘The next 
moment Mr. Beufort entered, and lord Henry saw 
at a glance that he had pleasant news. 
* You have seen them 
* Yes, my lord. Bat sit down and I will tell 
you all aboutit. After some little inquiry T learned 
that the farmly you seck were at No. -—— R—~— 
Thither L drove at onee, and as it was 


a hotel I alighted and went in. I soon found that 
the party consisted of Colonel Field and | idy, Miss 
Field and Mr. Russel Carryl !” 

Lord Henry turned pale and bit his lips while he 
took a quick turn across the rooin and back again. 
He then repeated inpressively, Miss Field! They 
are not married !” 

You have 


“ Be calin, my friend. 


{ 
{ 
) 
; 
\ 
( 
} 
\ 
é 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
Terrace. 
( 
( 
} 
( 
( 
{ 
) nothing to 
{ 


fear from that quarter 
Are you sure?” 
) © Quite. 


advantage of m ly years I thought L would eall upon 


cried lord Henry carnestly. 


I will tell you how Llearned. Taking 


, the Jady in person and have a quict tete a tete! I 
+ first, 


however, ascertained that her father and 






mother had gone out. I then sent up tiy name to 

PP . ad 
4 see him, closely following upon whe heels of the 
> servant. On opening the parlor door and an- 


nouncing me, a piano which was playing ceased, 
\ : ; 
f lady's 


and I heard a very sweet pleasant young 


> 
; 
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voice reply, that her father had gone out, but would 
return in half an hour. 

* T will then, with your permission Miss, wait 
his return, I said entering the room. Seeing my 
grey hairs and doubtless observing that I had a 
respectable appearance, and at least that I didn’t 
look like a burglar, she rose and politely invited me 
to be seated !” 


‘. 


) 


Emma! beautiful, charming Emma! Oh, how 
greatly do Lenvy you, my dear Mr. Beufort, the 
having been iv her presence.” 

* We soon entered into conversation, and I must 
give you credit, my lord, for excellent taste and 
judgment; for a young person of greater personal / 
charms or a more cultivated mind I have rarely 
From one thing to another I led her on. till 
I learned that they were travelling for the benefit 
of her father’s 


secn. 


health, and had been in England two 
sans and were ina few days to leave for Paris!’ 
‘ Not if I have the eloquence and influence to 
detain her,” said our hero very positively. 
* Perhaps it will turn out that you have, ny 
lord,” answered Mr. Beufort, * 5 


remarked that were Americans in 


sunling. then 


there many 
England, and that I had recently met with one, a 
young gentleman in whom I had been deeply in- 
terested. [saw at once by her countenance that 
she was thinking of you, for love’s object is always 
uppermost in the thoughts. 

* Of whom do you speak, sir?” 


she asked col- 


oring, and her voice slightly tremulous, as 
feared, yet hoped [ should name you !” 
Me? Oh, could it be 


Ah, 


she 


that IT held such quick 


place in her thoughts! Mr. Beulort, 


I dare not 
hope!” 
* Hear me, and then judge, my lord. Tanswered 


her, that the young gentleman I » had 


when an infant, been left by his parents in an on 


alli ude d 


America, near Boston, kept by a certain Dame 
Darwell. 


as her own son; but that having come of ave and 


That this good woman had reared him 


through rivalry having incurred the hostility of a 


young manof wealth and birth, he had been defamed 


by him as a person of infamous b This fired 
the young man to scek proof of his lineage; und 
alter various adventures he was led by eireurm- 
stanecs to visit Envland, believir g he should here 


find what 


birth. 


he sought, viz. proofs of his honorable 
One chief motive that spurred hin on,” I 
added, seeing that she listened with the des pest and 
inost earnest attention, as if she was aware 
that led 


such exertions to discover lis parents was love /” 


I spoke 


of you, “one chict motive him to make 


“ Love?” she repeated with a glowing eheck 


and with an animated manner that showed how 
profoundly her senses were enlisted in my words, 


“Yes, lady,” 


youth loved a beautiful maiden, and this love grew 


Janswered. He had fron: earliest 


with years till manhood confirmed bis passion, and 


Ile at 


length would have wooed her, and doubtless would 


it became part and parcel of his being. 


have won her, for he was worthy of her; but that 


cloud upon his birth darkened by the gratuitous 
caluninies of a rival deterred him: and hiding his 
deep love in the secret chambers of his own bosom 


he 


} 
iumMny 


went forth to seek for proofs to confute this 


, and clear his name from ar imputed stain 


ever bar him from seeking an 


His 


researclies, as 1 have said, brought him to Envland 


which would else for 


honorable alliance with the idol of his soul. 


where a singular circumstance connected with his 


search brought me in contact with him!” 


. 
‘“‘ His name, sir?” she gasped clasping her hands 
together and bending earnestly towards me. 





Darwell!” 


she answered, and turning deadly 


* Marlboro’ 

*Thesame! 
pale (for she had been alarmingly, red and pale by 
times as [I was speaking,) I bad to support her with 
She soon re. 
vived and said with an embarrassment that made 


my arm to save her from falling. 


her most interesting, e 
** Pardon, me, sir!” I suffered my feelings for a 


moment to get the better of me! Your narrative 


has interested me. But, sir, did —— (here she 
hesitated, and then continued with greater firm- 
ness,) did this young gentleman tell you who— 


who But I finished 





She stopped short. 
the sentence for her by saying, 


ButI ° 


trust 


* Who the young lady was ? Yes, lady. 
But as I 


you will keep the seeret, 1 will devulge it. 


don’t know that I ought to tell it. 
There 


it is!” And I placed in her hands one of her own 


eards, which L had taken up from the table. She ( 


blushed as crimson as a 


peony at sun-rise, and 


then the bright tears like great globules of dew 
rolled sparkling over her cheeks. She smiled { 
through them a moment afterwards and said 


Swe etly. 
I do not know you, but a 
>» Mr. Darwell, 
confess to you that —— 
* What? 


his friend by both hands. 


“ Sir, s you are a friend 


I freely 


you shall be my frend. 


cried lord Henry, msing and seizing 
* Sit down, my good lord, and you shall learn,” 
answered Mr. Beutort siniling. 

CHAPTER XXL 
The Concluding Chapter. 
and remained as 
Mr. Beufort thus 


Lord He nry re-seate d himself 
he 


composed as could, while 


continued : 


‘* Said she to me, as you, sir, are Mr. Darwell’s 


friend I will also regard you as mine. Frankly, 


Sir, I confess to you that he isa person by no means 


indilk rent to mie, I have long entertamed the 
kindest feelings towards him !” 

“Suid she so much in so many words, sir?” 
eried our hero. 

“In so many words, ny lord. I give her own 


language!” I then expressed to her the h ippiness 


I knew this intellivence would 


give you, and when 
I answered her you almost adored her, you should 
have seen the happy expression, the joyous lighting 
upot her beautiful countenance. Hler bosom heaved 
with emotion, and her eyes over-run with gratitude. 
Sut all at 


and sadness took the place of hope and joy. 


once a cloud came over her features, ) 
She 
looked earnestly at me and said, 
heart now! 


Mr. 


ing so strong a hold upon my regards, you are aware 


“Sur, vou know my and you must 


know it only to pity me. Darwell though hav- 


cen never be more to me than a friend! It is this re. 
flection that has cast a sadness over my happiness ! 
I think only ot 


of niy tri 


him, sir, but my parents, the large 


circle nds would look only to his birth !” 


* Bat it | could show you that he has sueceeded 


in finding his family and proving Ins tite to an 
honorable parentage?’ IT said. 

‘* Can you do it, sir?’ she cried earnestly. 

“f can Madam,” [ replied. “ tle has within 
the last ten days discovered his father and grand- 
father also, and been recocnised and acknowledee d 


by them !'—'They are, | assure you, very respecta- 


ble pr ople, a id he wall 


“Then if 


do honor to them Lam sure!" / 
be tr with\\ 


Yaw 


, how I sym vathiise 
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him in his happiness,” she said gratefully. ‘ Oh, 
sir, can this be indeed true ?” 

*T assure yon, madam, it is so. 
it, I will prove it to your parents !” 


“ No, no, not just now! Is Mr. Darwell still in 


If you desire 


England ?”’ she asked with embarrassment. 
«* Yes, 
”? 


“ In London? 


He is now in London !” 
she exclaimed with almost a ery 
of joy. 

“ He is, madam, and I assure you it would give 
him the greatest happiness to permit him to pay 
his respects to you.” 

““ Well, my dear lord, the upshot of the whole 
pleasunt matter was that she said she should be 
most happy to see you to-morrow. Don’t fly now! 
‘To-morrow will come in due tine! As I was going 
to leave, Col. Ficld entered with his lady, and with 
him the American Minister, whom I well knew. 
As I was about to introduce myself to the Colonel, 
the Minister did it for me, and so at once I was 
I then, 
as soon as | could conveniently, began to tell your 


placed in a position to enlist his confidence. 


story, addressing myself to [lis Excellency, but 
intending my narration for the especial benefit of 
Colonel Field and his lady. 


count, only concealing the name and rank of your 


I wave the whole ac- 


family, wi.ch L said L was not at liberty to divulge, 
but which I pledged myself was highly respectable 
and tolerably wealthy. When | had done, his 
Exceilency begged that [ would bring you to see 
him, aod also Colonel and Mrs. Field seconded the 
invitation for you to visit them with me; and they 
were wari in their congratulations upon your 
good fo;tune in removing so successfully the stain 
upon your birta, of which they had been made ac- 
quainted by Russel Carryl!” 

“T must 


meet that man!” cried lord Henry, 
angrily. 

* Only to treat him with contempt, my lord! 
I learne d 


travelled with, but is not of, the party, being only 


He is beneath your notice. he only 
an intruder for the purpose of pressing his attentions 
upon Miss Ficld. He called while I was there ; 
and while the parents received him with sufficient 
friendship, L noted that Miss Field was cold and 
distant, and seemed to regard him with positive 
dislike. So you sce, my lord, as the way Is now 
open before you, you have only to make the best 
use of your time ; for you must return to M 

Castle at the end of the week, or the Duke will be 
here alter you! In the meanwhile, ] would advise 
you to live as becomes your rank at the hotel here, 
notice the 
To the world 
you must be Lord Lk nry \WI——, the represen- 
tative of the M———— family; but to Miss Field 
and Mr. Carryl, and the family, you may stil be 
plain Mr. Darwell. 


meet them as Lord Henry, or that they will recog- 


and receive the attentions and which 


nobility will extend towards you. 


It is not probable that you will 


mise you to be one and the same person until you 
choose to make yourself known !” 

‘The following d iy about twelve o'clock our hero 
took a cab aud drove private ly to the lodging of Col. 
Field. Sending up his name as Mr. Darwell of the 
United States, he 


roo, 


was ushered into the drawing 
Kiama was alone. On seeing him she rose, 
advanced a step to offer her hand in welcome and 
then stopped short covered with blushes, and her 
cheeks in beautiful canfusion. Our hero approached 
her with equal embarrasment. She raised her eyes 
their glances met, and with a bright simile she extend. 


ed her hand, which he took and pressed to his lips. 


“It is long since we have met, Mr. Darwell,” 
she said with a trembling tone in her voice and 
making an effort to be firm. 

* It is in person, Miss Field, save for a moment 
at long intervals,” he answered, “ but in memory 
you have not been absent from me a day since 
first I met you as a school boy and received from 
your hand a boquet of flowers. That gift I still 
retain, and the memory of the giver confers upon 
them, still both life and fragrance !” 

We will not attempt here to record the conver- 
sation between two true and loving hearts, which 
for years had lived in each other’s light, though 
that light had been long obscured by the dark 
clouds of circumstances now dissipated forever— 
Before they parted, our hero had wooed and won 
heras Mr. Marlborough, assuring her that in a 
few days she should see his father and know more 
intimately all that related to his family. 

As he was descending to the hall he encountered 
Russel Carryl upon the stairs with two young men 
one of whom he recognised as the midshipman with 
whom he had fought. On seeing him, Carry], 
suspecting whom he had been to eall upon, looked 
angrily at him and then sneeringly said, so that he 
might hear, 

“There goes the widow Darwell’s protege! I 
wonder if he has got so wise as to know his own 
father ?” 

This infamous insult lord Henry took no notice 
of, feeling that when Carryl came to know his true 
rank and his acceptance by Miss Field, he would 
be sufficiently avenged. 

“There he goes in a wretched hired cab,” said 
Carryl, who kept his own tilbury and affected the 
excess of London fashion, and whose chief ambition 
was to know a nobleman. ‘To have walked arm 
and arm with a lord down Regent street, he would 
cheerfully have given a hundred guineas! “ I 
wonder,” he added, “if he has had the audacity 
to call on Miss Field! If he has I will cane him !” 

He sent in his card and that of his friend, and 
was confounded and indignant by the reply brought 
by the footman, ‘that Miss Field was engaged and 
could not see him !” 
fellow’s work! He 
has been to see her, and as I know she has long 


*“'This is all that nameless 


hada liking for him, I dare say he has sueceeded 
in blinding her eyes to his low birth, and doubtless 
has been defaming me !” 

Here, however, this young gentleman was wrong. 
[lis rival, our hero, had too noble a soul to conde- 
scend to such means to ingratiate himself into the 
Miss Field; but he had 


adopted them and made the defamation of our hero 


regards of as himsclt 
to be an instrument towards his own success, he 
naturally attributed similar motives of action to 
another. 

The following evening an unusually magnificent 
of the Bari 
Lord Henry was a great ecard, and 


assembly was to be held at the palace 
of 


although the invitation had some days been issucd, 


» 


he received one, and by the advice of Mr. Beufort 
accepted it. As he was desirous Enna should by 
present, he suceceded in getting an invitation for 
her to ro in company with the fa y of the Amer. 
ican Minister, 

All the nobility in London Its 
soon noised that the heir of the Duke was 
present, and our hero soon four mot 
the evening. But he thought ltt t or 
and adulations so long as they wet t with 
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Emma. At length he discovered her and was * 
about to approach her when he was detained to 
have presented to him some members of the house 
of lords. In the meanwhile Emma, who knew 
her lover was to be there, was looking for him 
amid the crowd without sceing him. 


“How would you like to be presented to this 


— 


young nobleman whom eyery body is talking 
about ?” said his Excellency to her with a smile ; 
for he had our hero’s whole story from Mr. Beufort, 
together with whom he had dined that afternoon 
at © Hotel. ‘l'herefore knowing all the 
history of our hero and his love, the Minister had 
prepared himself for an interesting scene. 





* T have no wish,” she answered smiling. 

“ Well then perhaps I can find Mr. Marlborough. / 
Wait here till L cross the hall. I will find him and 
bring him here. I dare say you wont object to 
seeing him !” 


NN LLL At 


Mr. ——— did not waitto observe her confusion, | 
but soon disappeared in the throng. In three 


minutes afterwards he returned, leading our hero. ' 
* You can’t help yourself now, Miss Field,” > 
said his Excellency. ‘ Here is his lordship come 
to be presented to you.—Miss Field this is Lord 
Henry M —. Lord Henry, allow meto present 
you to Miss Field !” 
Emma stood confounded. Could it be true? Could 





the minister be trifling with her? Lord Henry ap. 
proached and taking her hand said in a low voice 
but with a smile, 

«* Emma, I trust that you will keep the promised 
you made to meas Mr. Marlborough, now that you 


ee 


see me before you under the name and rank of | 

Lord M 
“Ts this 

flush of joy. 
“Itis. My fatheris the Lord Ferdinand, eldest 


son of the Duke of M———.!” 


ys? { 





indeed true ?” she asked with a deep 


At this moment several persons of high rank 
came up to be presented to the lion of the evening 
and the formality of the presentation convinced 
her that all was true. She now trembled for herself 
and would have feared that she should be no longer 
revarded by him, but for the sweet echo of the 
words he had spoken to her as he came near ! 

As His Excellency had been pressingly impor- 
tuned by Mr. Russel Carryl to use his influence to 
get him an invitation to this noble party, he finally 
aus to have 
Rus- 


sel Carryl was therefore present; but he had not 


consented and was so far successful 


permission to attach Mr. Carryl to his suite. 


yet seen Miss Ficld, nor encountered our hero. 

* Where is this distinguished young nobleman, 
the heir of the title of Duke of ——— every one is 
talking about as just returned from the continent, 
asked 
Carry] of th American minister, coming up to him 
vith his back 

“ Would you like to be presented ?” 

* Above all things,” 


«“ There he stands talking with Miss 


where he has been since a boy bid Russel 


towards lord Henry. 


answered the young man. 
Field, his | 
back towards us. I will present you if you will = , 
approach with me. My lord allow me to present 


* That—that Tord Wh cnn '” 
1 


denly exclaimed Russel ¢ ‘arryl, starting back in the 


is not the sud- 


utmost surprise and confusion on getting a glimpse 





it the profile of his rival. 


* Itis the same! My lord, [ beg leave to present : 


to you, at his particular desire, Mr. Russe | Carryl, Ce 
who ——.” \ 
~s 








— ~ 
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’ Both our hero and Miss Field turned round at 

© this name. Russel Carryl stood for a moment 
petrified with astonishment, enduring the cold and 
haughty gaze of the man he had injured, and then 
covered with confusion and vexation which no 
words can describe, he abruptly broke from the 
minister and hastened to bury his disgrace and 
well-merited contempt amid the crowd. The tri- 
umph of our hero was complete. He felt at that 
moment of triumph fully avenged of all the wrongs 
that man had heaped upon him! 

We have now only to close our story in the good 
old fashioned way, that is with announcing the 
marriage of the hero and heroine, which took place 
with great splendor three months afterwards, at the 
Palace of the Duke of M——— in London. It 
would have been cclebrated earlier, but our hero 
as faithful in his love and attachment to good 
Dame Darwell as he had been in his devotion to 

the maiden who had won his young heart, would 
not have the marriage take place without the 


worthy Dame's presence. He, therefore, sent over 


a ae 


for her, and sure enough Dame Darwell was there 
in person present at the wedding ; but to tell how 
happy she was, we should have to write another 
book. 


ognised Lord Ferdinand, and that ‘ie recognised 


It is hardly necessary to say that she rec. 


her as the hostess of the Inn where they had left 


the infant. ‘The good Dame has consented to 
remain in England with her foster son, and with 
this end she has made over her Inn and other 
property to aunt Keezy and her cousin, the minis- 
ter’s wife, and ** The Silver Bottle Inn” has now 
become the village parsonage. Russel Carry! left 
England precipitately and soon after returned to 
the United States, where, after running through 
his fortune, he became intemperate, lost his char- 
acter, and is now an idle and despised frequenter 


the vile preci. ts of gambling halls. 

Thus we end our story. Its progress will show 
that virtue and perseverance will overcome every 
obstacle of birth, fortune, and circumstances ; and 
that the depraved and unprincipled, though favored 
by those in the outset, will ultimately sink to the 


level of their true characters. 





wl 0S C18 oh oh AN UN 7's 
A LIVE YANKEE. 

“I say, mister,” said a half impudent and yet 
rather pleasant looking fellow, entering the bar- 
room where I sat * guess as I’ve seen you some- 
where, haint 1?” 

*« Shouldn't wonder,” said I, “ I’ve been there 
very often.” 

«“ O, hum—into me, I see. 


Guess as how you 


haint been a minister, nor nothin’ ?” 

“ Then you don’t guess right.” 

“ There, sced it from the first—knowed it and 
Don't 
look brimstone at a feller when he swears, or turn up 


yet you haint exactly the ministerial cut. 


a a LN ON Nt 


your eyes like a duck in a thunderstorm, and look 
Jy y 
some how’or other just like nobody else in the world.” 
« Poes that make a minister, friend?” 
* T'll tell you what, mister—guess as how it does 


{ 
{ sometimes, he,he,he! ’ 


Travelin’ for health, I guess.’ 
) “ There you guess right.” 
“ Thought so—what’s the matter with you?” 
. Dyspepsia.” 


lin me 





“« Dyspepsia ?—dyspepsia? O, the d 


s¢ 
Lg —— 


Ya 






of low coffee houses, and the moneyless haunter of 


ell ll Ol 


ODO 
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* Exactly so, friend, you've hit the nail on the 
head. Been in the fire, perhaps?” 

* Haint I? Tell you what, [ thought I was 
going to the d l two years ago.” 

** You look well enough now.” 

‘© Don’t 1?” 

* What cured you?” 

* Look here, minister ; father’s got a horse that 
haint his equal no where in the country I can tell 
you. He stands all so—like a gallows; trots 
straddle, and when he canters you'd think yourself 
on top of a meetin’ house going to Jehu; well, got 





right on to him, and went it like a streak of lightnin’ 
right into Canada. Now look at me!” 

** You are worth looking at.” 

* Aint 1? ‘Tell you what, if you ministers, when 
you gets a good salary, would just git some land and 
dig your own corn and taters, guess as how you 
wouldn't git the dyspepsia.” 

* Rieht, friend; Ul record that.” 

* Know parson H 

“To” 


** Beats a feller all holler at mowin’ and pitchin’. 





,down here at Bethlehem?” 


Seed him stick a pig last winter and haint a feller 
in town comes inarod on him. Grand feller— 
smart chap—preaches like sixty !” 
— =D © Cato — 
THE MECHANIC, 
A younG man commenced visiting a young 
One 


evening he called at the house when it was quite 


woran, and appeared to be well received. 


late, which led the girl to enquire where he had 


been. “I had to work late to-night,” he rephed. 


yee 


* Do you work fora living ?” inquired the aston- 


ished gul. ‘ Certainly,” replied the young man. 
“Tama mechanic.” ‘ My brother dosen't work” 
she remarked, “ and I dislike the name ofa me- 
chanic,” and she turned up her pretty vose. 

This was the last time the mechanic visited the 
young woman. He is now a wealthy man, and 
has one of the best of women for his wife.—The 
young woman who disliked the nameof a mechanic 
is now the wife of a miserable tool—a regular va- 
grant about crog shops —and she poor and misera- 
ble girl, is obliged to take in washing in order to 
support herself and children. 

Ye who dislike the name of a mechanie—whose 
brothers do nothing but loaf and dress—beware 
how you treat young men who work for a living. 
Far better discard the well fed pauper, with all 
his sings, jewe Iry, brazen facedness and pomposity 
and take to your affections the callous-handed, in. 
telligent, and industrious mechanic. ‘Thousands 
have bitterly regretted their folly, who have turned 
their backs on industry. A few years of bitter ex- 
this 
health should be 


respected, in our way of thinking, who will not 


pericnce taught them a severe lesson. In 
country, no man or woman in 
work bodily or mentally, and who curl their lips 
with scorn when introduced to hard working men, 
— +0 ¢ Garo 
RATHER GREEN. 

A green one—green all over, from his hair to his 
toes—stepped into a curiosity shop in Portland, to 
After 
gazing with open mouth for some time, he fastened 


see the wonders with which it abounds. 
his eye upon one of Quincy’s cases of jewelled 
titbits, and said— 

“Well, dang it, this does beat all creation. I 
guess I might as well buy a pin, if we can make a 


trade. What do you ax for that one ?” 


LL OO ee ee eee ae ee TD) 


He pointed to a large ruby stoned pin, the price 
of which was $17.—Quincy knew his customer 
and replied— 

** What will you give ?” 

* T don’t know.” 

“ Well, will you give fifty cents ?” 

“* F.i.f-t-y cents! Oh, you get out !” 

“ Say twenty-five, then.” 

“ Your're jokin !” 

What do you say to twelve and a half cents ?” 

** No—that’s a darn sight too much. You Port- 
land folks do charge enormous high. ‘Twelve and 
a half cents for that little bit of colored glass! good 
gracious! I should like it well enough, if I could 
get it for a fair consideration but I can’t pay that 
ere price, no how.” 

** Suppose then, you just say what you will give?” — | 

* W-u-ll, perhaps, | might—hem—be willing to 
give a fourpence.” \ 


—  eeOeOeOEOeeeeeeese* 


a 


Quincy took it out of the case as though he was = ( 
about to deliver it. The visitor evidently alarmed | 
at having his offer taken, exclaimed— 

* It ain’t broke nor nothin’, hey ?” 

* I don’t warrant it, ny friend.” 

“ T shan't take that are, then. What sort of 
people are you here to sell old broken glass for 


mae 


whole ?” 

The customer thereupon gave the crown of his 
hat an indignant slap, and walked off with a look 
that said as plainly as words, ‘I’m too cute for 
you—you can't trap me, mister.” 

—o-222) @ Cite —— 
COAT OF ARMS. 

A MAN applied to the Herald's College for a 
coat of arms, and was asked if any of his ancestors 
had been renowned for any singular achievement. 

The 
recollect nothing. 

“Your father ?” the 
memory ; ‘* your grandfather ?— Your great grand- 
father ?”’ 

* No,” returned the applicant, “I never knew 


man paused and considered, but could 


said herald aiding his 


that I had a great grandfather, or a grandfather.” 

“ Of yourself?" asked this creator of dignity. 

“LT know nothing remarkable of myself, only = { 
being locked up in Ludgate Prison for debt, I found 
mcans to¢ scape from an upper window ° and that 
you know, is no honor in a man’s ‘scuteheon.” 

“And how did you get down?” said the herald. | 

“Odd enough,” retorted the man: “ I procured 
round the neck of the statute of 
King Lud, on the outside of the building, and thus 


a cord, fixed it 


let myself down.” 
“J ar the herald. “No 
Lineally descended from King Lud! and his 


have said honor! 
coat of arms will do for you.” ) 

I wish many of our great men were as well 
descended. 


— 85D 4 Ce 
IN A PREDICAMENT. 


ye 


* Horio Jim, how are you!” inquired a young 
man of a friend whom he had called upon, and 
found confined to his chamber. 

“I’m not well !” 

“ Not well! what's the matter with you?” 

«I’m ina predicament.” 

“I'm in a predicament! How do you make 
that out ?” 

“T have not paid my board these six weeks.” 






“Isthat all? why, my dear fellow you don't, 
pretend that is the cause of your illness?” \y 
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“ Yes but I du! They won't allow me to go 
away till I pay my board, and they wont allow me 


‘to eat till I settle up.” 

( His friend picked up his hat and remarked he 
‘must be gone. 

— 39 ¢ Cato — 

A CHEAP BREAKFAST. 


A sonof Erin at Schenectady heard the break fast 
bell ring on board a canal buat starting out for 
Buffalo.—The fragrance of the viands induced him 
to go aboard. 

“ Sure, Captain dear,” said he, * an what'll you 
axa poor man for thravelling in your illigant swan 
) ova boat?” 

“Only a cent anda half a mile and found,” 
| replied the Captain. 


*“ An is it vittles you mean to find, sure ?”’ 
} “Yes, and if you are going along, go down to 
M 2 


breakfast.” 
Pat did as directed, and accordingly having 
, madea hearty meal, he came again on deck and 
requested that the boat might be stopped. 


} “ What do you want to stop for?!” inquired the 
Captain. 

“ How far have we come just?” 

“ Only a little over a mile.” 

) Pat thereupon handed the Captain two cents, 
' and cooly told him that he believed he would not 


( goany farther with him as Judy would wait her 
| breakfast, not knowing that he had break fasted out? 
The joke was so good that the Captain took the 
cents, ordered the boat stopped, helped Pat ashore, 
and told him that should he ever travel that way 

again he should be most happy to carry him. 

— 355 @ Go — 
TOO GOOD TO BE LOST. 

We endorse the following from Macklin’s advice 
to his son, we put it aguin in circulation as too 
good to be lost: 

, * I have often told you” he says, that every man 

must be the maker or marrer of his own fortune. 

I repeat the doctrine.—He who depends upon his 
incessant industry and integrity, depends upon the 
patrons of the noblest and most exalted kind, these 
are the creatures of fortune and fame, the founders 
of families, and can never disappoint or desert you. 
They control all human dealings, and vicissitudes 
of nature. You have a genius, you have learning, 
you have industry at times, but you want perseve- 

}  rance ; without it you can do nothing. I bid you 
bear this motto in mind—* Persevere.” 

—o RED 6 Osseo — 

FORCE OF HABIT. 

A venerasre old horse in Belchertown, familiarly 
called ** Old Grey,” twenty-one years old, had been 
in the habit of being driven to church with the family 
on the Sabbath, almost without fail for many years 
past, but it happened last Sunday that none of the 
family were going tochureh. ‘* Old Grey” waited 
quietly in his quarters after the ringing and tolling 

{ of the second bell; he then deliberately marched 
out and off to his standing-place in the mecting 
house shed, where he remained till morning service 
was closed, and then trotted home again, as much 
edified, perhaps, as some of his human fellow beings 
who had the advantage of a place inside the church 
walls.— Amherst Examiner. 

=D ¢ Cao — 
ANECDOTE OF KOSCLIUSKO'S TIORSE., 


Kosciusko wished to send some bottles of good 









Wine to a clergyman of Slothurn, and gave the 
commission toa young man by the name of Zeltner, 


Ra 


— 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


and desired him to take the horse he himself usually 
rode. On his return, Zeltner said that he never 
would ride his horse again, unless he gave him his 
purse at the same time. Kosciusko asking what 
he meant, he answered—** When a poor man on the 
road takes off his hat and asks charity, the horse 
immediately stands still, and wont stir till some 
thing is given to the petitioner; and as I had no 
money, 1 was obliged to make believe to give some 
thing, in order to satisfy the horse.” 

DYING WORDS. 

Tue Pittsburgh Commercial gives the following 
account of the dying words of some of the most 
distinguished men that perhaps ever lived: 

“ Head of the army !” 

“ It matters little how the head layeth.”—Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


“ T must sleep now. 





—Napoleon. 


bh] 


— Byron. 

“ Kiss me Hardy.”—Nelson. 

“ Don’t give up the ship.” —Lawrence. 

“T’'ll be dammed if I don’t believe ’'m dying !"— 
Chancellor Thurlow. 

* Don’t let that awkward squad, fire over my 
grave.”"—Burus. 

“ Raise me up, that I may behold the sun.”— 
Schiller. 

— 55 6 Cato 

Frienpsuir.—Do not believe, because a inan 
smiles upon you and secks your society, that he is 
your friend. Smiles and professions alas! are so 
abundant as to be of no value. He only is your 
friend whose heart is in his words, and whose 
actions illustrate them who stands by you through 


‘ 


all vicissitudes of fortune “in sunshine and in 


shade.” When you find such a being, make him 
your second self—cling to him as to your very life 
—for the jewels of the earth are scarce, and there- 
fore, precious ; for the sand of life but glitter in the 
radiance of a high enjoyment, and even the golden 
bowl is broken at the fountain. 
———- FD @ Co 
Turee Kinps or Poor.—In this earthly world 
the poor are of three descriptions, viz: the Lord’s 
poor, the devil’s poor, and the poor devils. As a 
general thing the Lord takes care of his poor, and 
the devil takes care of his; but the poor devils 
have to look out for themselves. 
— 42D ¢ Gato — 
Tue Last.—Ma, Missess Muggin’s folks ain't 
respectable and I won't play with Sophy any more. 
Why, la, my dear, what makes you think they ain’t 


, 


respectable? Why, ma, they don’t use loaf sugar 
in their tea. 
—_03=) 6 Get —_ 
A man who loves his family will take a news- 
paper; and a man who respects his family will 


always pay for it. 
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Avural \Qepository, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, Ie45. 


HOLYDAY GIFTS! 


Tue Holydays are approaching, and as this is a season for 
giving and receiving presents as tokens of regard id esteem 
which has long been observed, we would beg ve tosava 
few words upon the subject. We know of nothing better 


culculated to keep alive old, and create new tru Ishiy thana 


| 
mutual interchange of Gifts, at a time when all are enjoying a 


* Merry Christmas,” or a“ Happy New Year.”* Then, when 


} } 


with the young the future is bright before em, wh 
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middle aged and aged seem to renew their youthful vigor, is 
certainly a fitting time for giving and receiving Gifts, as a token 
of remembrance, which, though mere trifles in value, are 


precious for the feelings of regard which they revive and 
create. While the market is flooded with Annuals, &c. pub- | 
lished in New-York, and elsewhere, at a distance, we would | 
beg of the public to remember that we have on hand a large \ 
quantity of back volumes of the Rurat Reposrrory, bound 
in a neat and tasty style, and sold very reasonable—which we ‘ 
think is as fitting a gift for a Holyday Present, as can be pro- ) 
cured, and certainly as cheap as any thing in the line of books { 
that can be had. ) 
We have them of both single and double volumes (two } 
years, making a double volume.) bound in various styles, and ) 
for a mere trifle, extra, the name of the owner will be put on { 
in handsome gilt lettering, and the whole warranted of the ( 
best workmanship. Call and examine them, will you ? 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office,ending Wednesday last, deducting the f 


amount of postage paid, { 
{ 


W. W.T. Pulver'’s Corner, N. Y. $1,00; S.P. Allen Hill, 
N.Y. $2.00; G. B.W. East Troy, W. T. $1.00; 8. H. 8, ’ 
Harts Village, N. Y. 81,00; E. B. Harperstield, N.Y. $1.00; \ 
D. 8. W. Livingston, N.Y. 80.75; R. BS. Preston Hollow, ) 
N.Y. $3.00; C.G. Groveland, N. Y. $3.00; Miss E. H.B. } 
Le Roy, N. ¥. $10.00; D-H Gorham, N. ¥. 83,00; ©. Pog. | 
Lagro, In. 81,00; M. W.'T. Hunter, N. Y. 81,00; J. V. B. 
Phelps, NY. $1.00; W. H.C, Boston Cor. Ms. $1,00; Miss 
H.C. Skaneateles, N. Y.$1,00; E,W. Rochester, N. Y. 81,00; 
W.0. J. Mellenville, N. Y. 87,00; y * F Stock port, N. Y¥. 
81,00; J. D. Stockport, N.Y. 81,50; J. T. W. New-York 
City, $1.00; M.P.B. Fletcher, Vt. 81,00; C.1L. B. West Sand 
Lake, N. Y. 83,00; W. H. M. Cedarville, N. Y. £4.00; 
©. B. I. Chestertield Factory, N. H. $4.00; W. 1. F. Bing- 
hampton, N. ¥. $1,00; P. M. Bristol, 83,75; T.B. Claverack, 
N. Y. 81,00; J. W. A. Hamilton, N. Y. $1,00; J.G. Seneca 
Niagara, C. W.$1,00; 'T. MeF. Bovina, N. ¥. 81,00; M.G, 
Middletield, N. Y. 83,00; Miss C. L. Romeo, Mich. $1.00; ‘ 
S. M. Jacksonville, L. 'T. $1,00; 8. A. C. Covington, Ta. 81,00. { 


BOUND 


In Hymen'ssiiken bands. 





In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Abner Hammond Esq. 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Cheney, all of this city. d 

On the 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Gilbridge, Mr. John Roche, ( 
of New-York, to Miss Sarah Van Valkenburgh, of this city. ( 

On the 20th ult. at the Mansion House, by E. Crawford, ( 
Luzarus Van Deuzen, to Miss Ruchel Ann Salman, both of 
Weet Stockbridge, Mass. 

By the sume, Noy. 22nd, Mr. Hiram Belcher, to Miss Ann 
Maria Culver, both of Aneram. 


Onthe 13th ult. by the Rev. B. T. Welch, Mr. John 8. 
Roraback, of Kinderhook, to Miss Henrietta Olendorf, of \ 
Albany. ‘ 

In Brooklyn, on the 11th ult. in the order of the Society of 


Friends, William Wright, to Emily, daughter of Thos, Cur- 
penter, of Brooklyn. 

At Mellenville, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod. 
Abrahain Colon, to Mi Hannah Bortle. both of Chure htown. 

On the same dny d by the same, William David Becker, 
to Miss Anna Maria Wagoner, both of Hillkdale 

In Catskill, on the J5th ult. by the Rev. E. 8S. Hebbard, John 
Brandow, to Miss Lucey A. Shepard. both of Athens, 

On the 15th ult. by the Rev. H. Wheeler, Mr. Robert Miller 
of Taghkanic, to Miss Sarnh Maria Lewis, of Troy. 

In Spencertown, ov the 26th ult. by the Rev. Timothy 
Woodbridge, Hon, John M. Niles, U. 8S. Senator from Conn. 
to Jane TH. daughter of Erastus Pratt, Exq. of Spencertown. 

In Ghent, on the 2ithult. bythe Rev. BE. Deyoe, Mr. Peter 
S. Pulver, of Claverack, to Miss Sareh Ann Shufelt, of Ghent, 

On the 2st ult. by the Rev. J. D. Fonda, Mr. Peter Best, to 
Miss Harriet Roeketeller. 

In Mellenville, Nov. 27th, by the Rev. Mr. Himrod. James 
B. De Groatf, to Miss Aun Maria Sharts. 

In Mellenville, by the same, Cornelius G. Becker, to Miss 
Harriet Emeline Sharts, all of Hillsdale. 

At Cairo on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Peter Snyder, Mr. 
George C. Mott of Staten Island, formerly of Catskill, to Miss 
Elmira Curtis of Cairo. 

On the 13th ult. by the Rev. Lyman Wright, Mr. Clinton 







L.. Colton of Canastota, to Miss Augustine daughter of Col. 
S. Chapman, of Clockville, N.Y, 

In Hillsdale. on the eth ult. by the Rev. W. W. Brewer, 
Mr. William M. Van Benschoten, to Miss Marin A. daughter 
oft late Col. Langdon 

Ont loth ult. at the same place, and by the same, Mr. 
Artermns Austin, to Miss Clarisea Killoore all of Copake. 

On the Gth ult. by the Rev. CG. Pirtle, Ben Duke, sen. aged 
Ft = hin Matthews, ged 49. late of Philadel; hia. The 
renow Ben Duke bas taken his sixth wife.—St. Louis 
Repul ” 

G > 
<3 Loosen Fe. 
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In this city, on the 2@th ult. Char Rdw con of Andrew 
ind Eliza Savage I venr, Tt thand [dave 

At Stoel rt. o 1! mth ult. Gee e Chittenden, in the 
Oth year of his age ‘ 

At Ghent, on the 19h ult. at the resis e of her father 
William M. Bunker, Mrs. Phebe C. Blessig, int 
otl nye 
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Original Poetry. 


Forthe Rural Repository. 
THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD. 


My harp shall be tuned to the notes of my childhood 
Well strung with the chords that affection entwined, 
And Pll sing of ny home in the far-distant wildwood 


{ 
5 
Where the muse hallowed themes ever wanders to find. 


’Tis not the rude strains sweetest music impart, 
The wild roaring billows so lonely and drear; 

No power can exert on the sensitive heart, 
Like the still gentle drop of the pure flowing tear. 


Then breathe the soft anthem ye minstrels of home, 
Its whispering echoes I cannot forbear; 

And my spirit again o'er the valley shall roam, 
And feast on the banquet that mem’ry spreads there. 


*T was a snug little cottage beside a lone grove, 

When the sweet sounding notes of the cuckoo and dove 
Where heard in the morn and the blue bird and thrush, 
So charmingly sung on the green holly bush ; 

Till eventide brown with her cool dewy wings 

Crept over the thicket where philomel! sings; 

And the green cedar waved in its beauty and pride 

O’er the clear crystal rivulets pure flowing tide, 

Where the myrtle and laurel their branches entwine 
Perfumed with the bloom of the wild eglantine, 

And the sweet blooming rose in its mild crimson hue 
Shed the fragrance around where the floramour grew. 


But the day and the shadows of twilight are blended, 
The stars of the evening appear in the view ; 
And a sigh will escape for the joys that are ended, 
When I murmur a saddened—a lasting adieu. 
And the tear-drop unbidden will fall on the string, 
As I view the lone willows that sigh on the lawn, 
When the fresh budding flowrets still blossom in spring 
O’er the grave of the friends that are faded and gone. 
Yet breathe the soft anthem ye minstrels of home 
Its whispering echoes I cannot forbear, 
And my spirit again o'er the valley shall roam 
And feast on the banquet that mem'ry spreads there. 
Clintonville, Nov. 1845. J. R. 
— 0455 6 Catto 
Forthe Rura! Repos 
“WHY DON'T HE COME!” 
* Lona, long, I have waited, his coming to know, 
Long, long, bas he tarried, from his lady love true; 
And twilight is spreading o’er lund and o'er sea, 
Yet there cometh no tidings of my lover to me. 
Perhaps he has perished, on the dark ovean wave, 
From his home and his kindred to find a sad grave, 
Oh! why did he wander from friends and from home 
He promised to meet me, oh! why don’t he come! 
This evening returning, his perils all o'er, 
And with riches laden, from the fur-distant shore, 
Is he false, oh! he cannot be surely false-hearted, 
To her whom he gave his last vows when we parted ; 
Oh! [I'd drive far away, 
The thought that he’s false, has occasioned delay, 


Oh! no; he'll return, and 'll weleome him home 


no from this bosom, 


But darkness approaches—w hy don’t he come! 
Oh! 


In his bosom love's burning, for home's jovs so dear 


yes, he’s returning, he’s hastening here 


A form is approaching, "tis he, oh! ‘tis he! 
Now my heart beateth gladly 


Sept. 22, 1845. 


, my Henry for thee! 


DREAMS TO Ct******, 
How a pleasant dream reviveth old scenes and happiness, 


It soothes misfortune’s troubles. to the sad her 
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In Fancy’s bright domin 
Where 


As I Jay in gentle slumbers with evening's veil around, 


ions in my slumbers oft I roam, 


bright and angel spirits on golden pinions come, 







a 
yl saw a fairy vision which sad cares all have drowned 


2 For] saw my spirit brother in that vision bricht and still, 


*NEIL. 


irt it sends bliss, 


E’en now the remembrance causeth my heart w ith joy to thrill, 
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Clad in those snowy garments from sin and sorrow free i 
In that spirit land he dwelleth redeemed O! Christ by thee ; ; 
Forever singing praises in that happy land above, 
§ Where bright and sbiniug angels sing Christ's redeeming love. 
} But ah! that vision leaves me and to my raptured sight, 
Another scene ariseth in beauty dazzling bright ; 
} She whom my heart hath worshipped in boyhood’s gentle hour, 
} Stands in my dream before me by this vision’s fairy power. 
Like an angel bright she seemeth with that alabaster brow, 
And the light of virtue beameth from those eyes ofazure now ; 
The golden hues of morning, the tints of sunset bright, 
Thy beauty shines far brighter, like an angel to my sight! 
Oh! fair and lovely maiden accept this offering, 
A heart so true and faithful, I thy captive tothee bring, 
> Though my hope is dim, it bright’neth, that at some futuretime, 
I may win the love and friendship of that gentle heart of thine. 
Bethlem, Ct. 1845. A.C. F. 3 
04820 6 Oto — 
} For the Rural! Repository. 
INTENDED FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 
) BY W. M. WARE. 
Wuen would Friendship shine more graceful 
i But when written in this form 
} Flowers may bloom and friends be faithful, 
{ Yet the heart they cannot warm. 
; Nature's God and King has given é 
, Flowers to deck eurth’s gloomy way 
; But those flowers will soon be riven 
{ Yes they've blossomed to decay. 
Ah the Autumnal winds are blowing ‘ 
§ Cold and dreary round us now !— ‘ 
§ Can they reach the flower that's glowing, 
{ Gracefully upon thy brow ? 
2 
; No! disperse these cold Full breezes ; ? 
} Drive them to that dungeon where; 
; Nought but sorrow ever freezes, ‘ 
Intermingled with dull care. 
5 
{ Then Miss Mary—may sweet pleasures, 
} Besutify and deck your cheek: 
} Blossoms purest of all treasures, 
Blossoms others fuin would seek. 
} Hudson, N. ¥. 1845. 
—ow) @ Oho — 
, From the Rechabite and Bugle. 
‘ >) DRUNKARD'S GRAVE. 
Wuo has filled the Drunkard’s Grave ? 
‘ Not alone the vile and buse, 
‘ But the noble, wise and brave 
; Crowd that gloomy dwelling place. 
5 He, who in the Senate hall 
‘ Held a people in his thrall: 
2 Fascinating old and young 
y By the music of his tongue ;— 
? Gone! for ever gone his might! 
, Power unrivalled could not save ; 
{ Eloquence! how has thy light 
} Set within the Drunkard’s Grave; 
} Who has filled the Drunkard’s Grave ! ‘ 
He, the gifted child of song— 
: He, whose spirit’s music guve 
4 ‘To the hushed enraptured throng, 
g Feelings that no other art ¢ 
; E‘er can waken in the heart; ; 
: Throwing rich and glowing dyes , 
‘ O’er life’s dark realities— 
‘ He, the loved, the worshipped one, 
t Died, the fell destroyer’s slave— 
{ He, a nation’s honored son, 
{ Sleeps within the Drunkard’s Grave 
, Who have filled the Drunkard’s Grave ? 
Heroes of a hundred fights— 
) Monarchs of the land and wave, 
; Mitred priests and belted knights ; ? 
3 Men of high and lowly lot, ‘ 
; From the palace and the cot— : 
; Scholars, wand’ ring from their books; { 
; Pareuts, turning from the brooks 5 
; To the fountains of the still, ’ 
‘ In their flowing fire to lave— ‘ 
All have madly rushed to fill 
The lost and fullen Daungarp's Grave 
~ ee ee 


BOOK BINDING. 


Tne Subscriber respectfully informs the Publie, that he has 
established in connection with bis Printing Office a Bookbind- 
ery, and hase mploy eda competent Bookbinder to carry iton, 
and vow is prepared to execute all orders for the binding of 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, &€. 


in the neatest, cheapest and most durable manner. 


iP The RURAL REPOSITORY, will be bound with 


leather backs and corners, in as good style, if uot better, than 
they ever have been done in this city. at 50 Ceuts for two 
Volumes bound together, and in Cloth for 374 Cents. Single 


from 31 to 374 Cents 
N. B. Please Call and try us, Up Stairs, iu the 
Office. W. B. 
Hudson, November 8, 1845. 
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Printing 


STODDARD. 





The oldest Literary Paper in the United States, 


RURAL REPOSTTORY 
OL. 22, ¢ Sept. 13. 18.45. 
EMBELLISHED WiTH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 


( cH aang 






Communications, Biographies. Traveling Sketches, Anusing 
Miscel'any, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e, 
The tirst Numberofthe Tiwenty-Second Volumeotthe Ru rat 
Revosirory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Sep 
tember, le45. 

The character and design of the Rural or pository being so 
generally known, it would seem almost superfluous to offerany 
thing further: but, we are induced to subinit to the public 


sed extracts from noth 


two paragraphs containing es of 
published in various Journals, throu; 


condet 
the ** Repository,”’ vhout 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some 
are under the necessity of doing. 
“The * Rural Repository’ is” nen 
ly Periodical, pul 


clegant semi-month 
lished tn the City of Hudson, Columbia Co. 


tand 

















N.Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper in the 
United States: and while it bas made no very great pretensions 
to public favor, itis far better than thos we publications who 
boust long and loud of their ecluims to public patronage Amid 
the fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the 
periodical press, for nearly a score of ycuts t little s ellany 
has pu ned ‘the even tenor of its way. scattering it wects 
around, and increasing in interest: and ep iritv. amd our 
readers will, of course, infer, that if it had no merit nm would 
have shuttled off this mortal coil * long time ago.’ 

It is devoted to Polite Laternt ‘ tained where in the 
United States, is it excelled fors of typographical exe- 
eution, or in approprinte and useful sele Asan elegant 
specimen of letter pr s printing it st ls without a rival, and } 
it may be said. in truth, to be it of the ‘art presers 
ative of allarts.”” It has outlived many a flaunting enty oval, 
‘Mirrors.’ and * Ger F 1 * Casket vudy as butterflies, 
nnd about as long lived.) and nowil the * - secggeon does 
not outshine the last novelties, it willsurvive them, and charm 
many a reader aftertheirtitles are forgotten, Its « we us are 
tilled with agreeable and interesting miscellany, well caleula 
ted to interest and iustruct the y vy of both sexes; and the 
good taste and discrimination of its editor is evinced, in the 
total exclusion of those long and pointless productions which 
lumber up the colun ofthe ‘maminoth’ sheets of New-York 
and Philadelphia. Inshort. we Know of no Journal of similar 
character, better calculated tu cheer and « iven the family 
circle. 

8 ra a g : 
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THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published evere 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a tithe page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 paves. Tt will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, sod conseeuently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 
in the country. 

TERMS. 

ONE DOLLAR per annum, tnrarich/y in adrence. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, b2th, Mth. Pith, th. Leth, Mth, 
QWth, and Vist volumes, and avy one nef the 22d vol 
ume, can huve as many copies ofenher of these volumes us 
they wish atthe same rate. These wl end SiorS7. tora 
club, can have their choice of one of the ahowe mentioned 
Volumes (gratis:) these whe se S10 of S15. there che ice of 
two; and these who send 220 and over, th choice of three 

Clubs! Clubs! 7 fulbs! 

All those who will send us the following amounts in one re- 
mittance, shall receive 1 tated below, viz 
Four Copies for 83.00 Twenty FourComes for815.00 
Seven do. 25.00 hirt do S100 
Ten do =7.00 Thirty Five de 20.00 
Fitteen do S000) Porty ie sn 00 
Twenty do S100. Kitty da $25.40 

ry Nosubsecripti ceived for le than one vear All 
the back numbers furnished to new s eerile during the vear 
until the edition is out, un! otherwise ordered. 

Names of « os ribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher } 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD @ 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1845 -™ 
a> 
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